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SCH9OL FINANCE REFORM: ON f HE FRONT BUR^R ' 

'Suddenly it's a "hot topic." " f . ^ " 

School finance reform. People discuss it on th^ radio and on 
TV talk ^hows. Newspapers report on possible funfdin^formulas, 
the need for additional state revenues, orf court decisions in 
Connecticut and els^where.^ ^ 

In many ways^^^^ool finance reform is the most important 
equity questionAn public education since the historic U.S. 
Supreme C0U17 desegregation decision in 1554. 

But what is.school finance reform allabout? What does it 
mean to the child in the classrbom*— and to the taxpayer who 
supports that child's education? 

Thi^ first objective of school finance reform is to develop a 
plan which gives all youngsters ap equal.chance to benefit 
^ om excellent educational optoitunkies. 

A second objective is^ to c^^p a reform plan which is as 
fdir to tax payers 'as it is to childr^. 

THE PROBLEM IN CONNECTICUT ' ' • 

Each year, Connecticut sp'ends a billidn dollars to provide 
public education for 620,000 young people — an average of 
. $1,500 + per student. Supporting the programs knd the staff 
* in 1,100 elementary and high schools is one of the state's 
biggest, and most imp^ortant, enterprises. 

The lion's share^'of that one billion dollars comes from local 
property taxes'. And in that single facWests the basic problem 
of unequal educational opportunities. for too many children. 

In Connecticut, local communities pay nearly three quarters 
of the ^nual bill for public education. State grants meet about 
^ 24 per ceYit of the totaLcosts, and federal grants account for 
abou^|our per cent of the total. Across the country, states on 
the average pay over 48 per cent of thre cost of public educatfon, 
with local communities and the federal government makmg up 
the balance. ' . * . 

What Jiappens when the local property tax becontjes the work- 
^ horse or public education; as it is in Connecticut? Educatiorlal 
opportunities open up for youngsters in wealthy towrps- which 
poorer comrpunities simply can't afford — even when they 
make a special effort to do'so. 

INEQUITIES IN CONNECTICUT ^ 

The problem comes into sharp focusin looking at the- range , 
* of per-pupil expenditures in the towns. 

^ Sterling, for example, is a'community of ^biout 2,000 people. 
^ It has 420 Children enrolled .in its public schoOlsT And the, tax- 
id , c:. • ^ ' t 



'^payf rs'of Sterling make a special effort to support those schpols. 
^^^^ They d6 so by irjiposing on themselves a 32 mill equalized * 
school tax rate. But Sterling has a iini'ited tax base — no major 
corporaie headquarters, no largelhdustries or utilities to strength- 
*? en its^Grand List. So that a 32 mill school tax in Sterling pro- • 
duces onjy $900 to support the program of each student. » ' 

In Greenwich, though* — one of Connecticut's wealthiest 
-towni> — the situatio^ is different. Per Capita incbme is high, 
major corporations find the town's proximity to New York City 
ver> desira'fcle7and there's a strong industrial base. So the resi- 
'dents of Greenwich need to impose only a four mill equalized 
schoul'tax rate to produce $1,800 per pupil — exactly double the 
funding level of Sterling, with one-eighth of the taxing effort. 
Expresselil different way, equalized property and income 
• wealth per per*^on in Sterling, ba^ed ori 1976 reports is $5,019. 
In Greenwich, tt is JS102,911. ' *, * ' 

In 1975-76, per pupil expenditures ranged from $2,059 
^Wetft^H^tford) to $857'(Griswold). One hundred and thirteen 
of the stafe s 169 tow^ns fell below the state average*per pupil 
. expenditure of $1,372. | . 

* And yet, until 197^, each Connecticut community^ — no . - 
matter how wealthy or how poor — received exactly the ^ame flat 
grant assistance from the state, based on the number of children 
" attending the local schools. In 1977-78^ the flat grant per^pup^ — 
which continues to be paid to all towns j- is 3250. This flat grant 
" is the major source of state aid to townsJ 

For a number pCyears the State ^earf of Education has been 
pointing out that this pattern o^i^ific^ntly different funding 
.levels in Connecticut*towns haWie worst kind of con*s^quence; 
une'qual educational opportunities for cnildren-in the public 
schools. The General Assembly, agreeing with the need for re- 
form, adopted an equali^ati^on program|in 197^ calleH the 
^ Guaranteed Tax Base 'Program. 

And on'April 18,\977, the State Sii^reme Court put legal 
muscle bshind the reform movement when it ruled that the 
^present school funding prac^tice^ in Cafmectieut violsPte pro- 
visions of the State Constitution. It told the General Assembly 
to close the gap in school Spending -ito make spending for the 
education of each child ih the publicf schools more nearly 'equal. 
Not precisely e*qual , but more nearly ^qual. * 

•'MORE THAN A QUESTION OF Nro^ . 

Neither .educators Tior la\^akers belie^ve the^problems of^ 
unequal educational opportunities wilt be solved'simply by . 
making a lot more money a^ilabj/e to school districts in the 
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poorer communities. 

To the extent that money creates opportunities to learn, 
it is impoirtant. 

But the State Supreme-Court in its ruling said that free 
public education is a fundamental right, guaranteed by the State 
Constitution. It is ^s precious as the right to vote, and deserving 
of the s^me legal protection arid safeguards. 

-And because it is a fundamental rig^ said thg/ourt, stu'dents 
are entitled to equal enjoyment of that right. Certainly the exer- 
cise of that right should noLhaJixnited by geography — by where 
a student happens to live. 

As an expression of that constitutional Kequirement, the laws 
of the State demaad thsiUeQch chifd receive **a suitable J)rojgram 
of educational exf^erienc^/' and that thes^ programs "be financed 
at a reasonable Ifivel." • ' , ^ ' \ — 

Y>^hbse are terms which demand full definition. 

Wl^fat do we in Connecticut mean by **a suitable program of 
educatieiml experiences'' for each child? 

How do^M^e assure that each child has access to such a program, 
in every schooR 

And what do w>^an when we say these programs must be 
funded **at a reason able^evel?'*^ ^ , 

More moitey for pul^lic^e^ucation, distributed in a different 
way, will not by^itself provid^N^swers to these challenging ' 

Rir ' 




questions. They arathe crucially important education quality 
issues in the move to assure equal educational opportunity for ail 
students. . /» • .• 

THE STATE BOARD ACTS 

Within days of the5tate Supreme Court decision in April; ' 
1977, the State BoaKi of Education received a $220,000 
federal grant. Its purpose: to develop a con[iprehensive long^ 
range plan for achieving greater equity and equality in the 
, financing of public ele^raentary and secondary education 
in Connecticut. / . , 

A 25-member^oup of distinguished Connecticut citizens^^ 
, representing ni^y interests; accepted the Stat^ Board of Eidu- 
cation's invitation to serve aj-an Advisory PanePbn School ' 
Finance ReMrm. (Members of the Panel are listed on the inside 
front covej/of this booklet). Meeting monthly, the Panel has been 
at work^ce May, 1977. Its final recommendations v/ill go to the 
Staj^oard of Edlication and to the General Assembly before the 
legislative session convenes.. 

HORTON V. MESKILL 

One important part of the Advisory Panel's job is- to care- 
fully con^der the requireriients for reform which are contained 
in the Supreme Court's historic Horton u. Meskill decision. It / 
may go beyon/ti equity matters considered by the Court, but / 
^K^rtainly a ra^&jor goal of the Panel is to develop recommendations 
wfil^6lj,^i^nl^^ satisfy the judicial demand for change in school 
funding practices. . - 

_ Because the Horton decision is at the heart of the state's school 
finance reform movement, it is^mportantthat the high court's 
ruling be fully understood. ~ 

The suit was first filed in Martf-ord Superior Court on jDehalf . 
of Bamaby Horton, a youngster enrolled in the Canton Elemen) - 
• tary school. It was bfought by his father, Wesley Horton, an- 
attorney and member df the CantoVSchool Boards. When the 
Superior Couft, in 1974, f^und m favor^of Bamaby, the state 
appealed theNiecision to the Siipreme Court to resolve the consti- 
tutional questions inherent in the case. . * 

Certain clauses in the State Constitution provided the framework 
for the court's decision. Among them: 

"There shall always free public elementary and secondary 
schools in the stat^. The, general assembly shall implement this 
principle by appropriate legislation." (Article 8, Sec. 1), 

And: **A11 men when they form a social compact, are equal in 




rights; and no man or set bf men are entitle.d to exclusive public 
emoluments or privileges from the community." (Article 1 »6ec. 1) 

And further: "No perspn shal^ be denied the equal protection 
Of the law nox be subjected to segregation or discrimination m the 
exercise or enjoyment of his civil or political rights because of re- 
" ligion, race, color, ancestry or natlbnal origin." (Article 1, Sec.20). 
School funding practices in Connecticut viplated these 'provisions 
ot the Constitution for a number of reasons, the Court found 
Among them: 

• " finance public education interferes with the 

fundamental .right" to an education. 
^ • Present funding practices, spelled out in the General Statutes 
are not the "appropriateiegislation" Which the Constitution de- 
mands. , . 

• Variations in money available to different towns produce 
■vanations in the quality of instruction. As a copsequeiVce the 
financing system discrim'inates against pupils injDoorer ^5wns 

• because the breadth and quality of education they recJtive is to 
a substaigtial degree 'Wower and lower" than thatVhich 'pupils 
receive in communities with a greatet ability to -finance education. 
- " ^^sence of the Court's ruling that the education of 

^ every child in the jDublic school system is the concern ^ andthe 
responsibility - of the state. . 

Historically that responsibility has been delegated to local com- , 
munities. But delegating a responsibility does not discharge it. It 
-remains the responsibility 'of the state to make sure each child has 

the same chance to learn, wljether he lives in a poor community 
. or a wealthy one. ^ \ \ 

The Supreme Court in its ruling tou(^e^n a number of other 
important issues, as well: V/ 

• It found that absolute equality ^precisely equal educational 
opportunities are nolPreqiiired under the Constitution. 

> . Th,at the local property tax is a viable means of producing in- 
coijjie to support public eojjcation. 

•^at the centuries-long tradition of local control of local, 
schools need not be diminished by an equalization program 

• That It's proper for the state to consider the distinctive 
economic and educational factors in individual communities when 
appropnating state education funds. 

• And that it's up to'the General Assembly to remedy the OTi- . 
constitutional features of present school funding law. ■ 

-' THE ADVISORY PANEL AT WORK • ' : "X^ 

Both the State Board of Education and the General Assembly. 
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•are looking to the Board's School Finance Advisory Panel to 
develop recommendations which will bring^a new era of equity 
and fairness to stupents.and taxpayers alike\Jt is a-difficuft, cony 
plicated t'ask. Woycing with consultants from the Education Polipy^' 
Research Institute of the Educational Testing Service, hired under 
the.federal grant, as well as staff of the State Department of Edu- 
c^tapn, the Panel has/5ub-divided its momentous wprk into three 

* tnajor categorios^-^^ ^ . 
. It ii>, first, developing a comprehensiye and long-range plan for 
greater equity in school funding. Evaluating equalization pl^^ in 
other states is |)art of that process. 

' • Secondly, the Panel is maintaining a close workfng relation- 
ship with an Education Department Task Force on the education « 
quality issues mentioned earlier, thact is, developing definitions and 
standards for the legal requirements to ''provide equal opporttm- 
ities to a suitable program of educational experiences" for each 
child, and ensuring that .such programs are "financed at a reason- 
able level." < 

• Finally, the Panel is concerned with looking at'^ternative 
--_ways of generating additional state revenue to support public 
education. It*does not expect to recommend a^i»gl^jja6me- 
producing plan for consideration by thfe Gen^fal Assembly, but 
lather a-series of viatjle alternatives. M ^ 

PUBLIC HEARINGS ARE PLANNED^ " . * 

Every^ child and every "adult in the fetate of Connecticut will be 
directly affected by the work of the Advisory Panel. Because it 
Is dealing with an issue of over-riding public interest, the Panel 
from the outset has been particularly anxious for public involve- 
n^ent in its study. Its,iiTt)nthly meetings are open^tp the public. 
And a s>eries*of public hearings around the state, on all the issues . 
related to school finance reform, will be held 4n February, 1978. 
SiRuUrly, late m 197^ as the Panel completes jts recommend- 
ationJrit will hold adciitional hearings to solicit comment aNd 
^-^^ScThems to its conclusions.^ 

PQU ALtoK} WITH THE^ GTB 

•The Advisory Panel is alSo taking ^ in-depth look at the 
Guaranteed Tax Base Program, the school funding equalization 
plan adopted*by the General Assembly in 1975. Its epactmer^t 
followed an exhaustive or/e-and-a-half year study by a Com- 
mission to Study School Fin^cing and Equal Educational 
Opportunity. * , 

^Because. it ft in place and currently providing equalization 
funds to poorer communities, the Advisory Panel may con- 



alude that the GTB, funded at a higher level, cah'^est meet 
Connecticut's* needs. It may fifid, h(3wever, that the state should 
consider a totally different equaliza^tion plan. ^ 
. But GTB IS an existjug program, <Jistributing nearly. $20 
hiillion in e<|ualization funds in the (1977-78 school year. It is 
important that it be broadly understood. Features of GTB 
are. therefore described in some detail. 

THE GTB: HQVV IT-WORKS ' ' * ^ 

. The text of the Guaranteed Tax Base legislation is available 
upon request frOm the State Department of Education. The 
^GTB formula is printed on page 17^ and' town-by -town GTB 
data for 1977-78 are listed on page^ .11-16. ^ ' 

Key features of the program: 
N (1) First, the law designates the to\vn at the 85th per- 
centile {25th from the top of 169 tiiwrfs, in terms of its ability 
to pay for education from local resdurees) as the "standard" 
for equalization. The goal of the prbgram is to prOvide:all towns 
below the 85th percentile with the ^ame ability to pay for jt 
sc^hool. services as the town at the 85th percentile enjoys, if they 
' are willing to make the same taxing'effort in support of their ■ 
schools. „ ^ *] 

' (2) To accomplish that goal, the state provides a financial 
gu^antee- given the same school tax rate, the state will guarantee / 
that each town below the 85th percentile can generate the'^same 
* amount of moftey per pupil ^ doe^ th^ town at the 85th percent- 
ile. ^ • ^ • I ; 

(3) The law specifies that the tbtal toiount of money a local 
school district wiU have to spend f^r education. is determuied by 
the school .tax rate it decides to leVy, i.e. — ^ 

* • If a town's tax base is below the gtiaranteed tax base — the 
state makes up the difference in revenue between what the toVn 
can actually raise from its own tsol base, and what it would raise ' 
with the same tax rate if it had the tax base of, the 85th percentile 
town. ♦ ' . 

• If a towfi is at or above the 85th percentile, it receives no GTB' 
grant. Local revenues continue to be jAised on the current tax base. 

^4) AH school districts continue -to receive ihe state's flat grant 
for general aid to education ($250 per pupil in 1977-78). Other . 
state aid programs are not affected by GTB. * ^ 

-(5) The GTB does not interfere with local control of the 
schools, does not take money from one towri^Jj^d give it to another 
and does not set limits on the amount of school^xpenditures or ' 
tax rates. ' 

^ 11 . ' 



'^fe) Under the bill, towns are able to use the GSCP grant for/ 

• increasing school expenditures j 

• reducing local school tax burden j , 

• some combiination of these* two. j 

" The total cost of the GTB program to the state is deperident' 
on Which of these options towns take, and the disparity ija prop- 

* erty values among the state's towns. 

RANKINaXOWNS FOR GTB , 

Calculation of the GTB grant begins with all towns ^eing 
ranked on their "ability to pay" for school services frOm local 

* sources. "Ability to pay" is defined as a combination /of a 
town*s property wealth and income level. The "abili^ to pay" 
of the town at the 85th percentile represents the tax base which 
is guaranteed by the state. The formula for GTB assistance to a 
town is the product of three factors: a) the differeij/ce between the 
ability to pay of the town at the 8'5th percentile and that of the ^> 
town beirtg ranked; b) the town's school tax rate; ^d c) the town's 
person count. . ^ / ^ 

In the law's present form, the GTE grant to a t,o_wn will increase 
if the town increases its school tax rate or if its Ri)pulation 6r 
student enrollment increases. It Will decrease if tn^ net grand list - , 
increases or if its family median income increases relative 'to the 
state median. The use of per capisa property values (in place of per 
pupil propeJ?ty values) and the income factoi* s^e to aid Connect- 
icut's cities. It also aids rural areas in eastern Connecticut. 

CAPPING AND FUNDING 

, '* . , 

In its first two*years, the GTS did not begin to provide signif- ^ 
leant equalizing aid to poorer communities because of initial modest 
ft5iding*and a capping ppbvision in the legislation. The clipping fea- 
\ ture in 1975.-76 limited each town's GTB grant to a maximum of 
5 per cent of the amount it received under the flat grant systerh. 
In the second year, the cap ^a^ set at 7.3 percent. The effect of 
these limits was to provide flat-grant payments to^eligible towns — 
$12.50 per pupil to 144 towns in 1975-76, and $18.25 per pupif 
to 143 towns the following year. 

Initially the General Assembly provided funds for the GTB by 
creating tn ^^^^stant Lottery." The lottery.produced $7 million 
^or the GTB in thefirst year, and $10 million in 1976-77. - * 

In the 1977 session, the General Assembly cut^the tie to the 
lottery, making $20 million available to the GTB from the General 
Fund. It also removed the capping provision, and directed thet 
State Departjnient of Education to distribute GTB grants prbpor- ^ 
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tionately, so that the poorest towns receive the largest grants. 
Grants in the 1977-78 school.year will range from a low of about 
$'18 per pupil to a high of about .$100* per pupil. A "hold harm- . 
less'' clause .in the law stipulates that towns will not receive less 
in.GTB funds in 1977-78 than in the previous year, regardless of 
their GTF formula ranking. 

To increase the equalizmg impact of the pro^ajn thp State 
Board hasa^H^d that the GTB funding level be increased to $60 
million in 1978-79. ^ ^ 

SOME IMPORTANT TECHNICAL CHANGES 

GTB is an evolving piece of legislation, and the 1977 General* 
Assembly made a number of iipportant technical changes in the 
law. Among them: ' 

1) The number of towns repeivin^ equalization grants each • 
year is limited to. those ranking below the 85th percentile in 
equalizeti grand list per capita. - 

The "equalized" net grand^list used in mffl^g grants during 
fiscal 1976 v(s& de^tennined by^dividing each to^'s 1974 net 
gr^d list by its declared assesment'^ratio, and nimtjplying {he 
results by a specified growth factor, compounded for each year 
since the town's last revaluation. - * " ^ 

"fhis annual growth factor, embodied in the legislati((n, is a 
uniform 3.0 per cent for all towns in Tolland, New London and 
Windham counties; 5 per cent for towns, in Hartfprd, Litchfield, 

^Middlesex and New Haven counties; and 8 per cent for !^owns in 
FaiPfield county^ Beginning in 1979, each 'town's **equalized" 
net grand list will te ba^ei^ on Sales/ Assessment Ratio Studies 
to be .conducted by . the State Tax Department. 

^ ^mhile the 1979-80 GTB grants^will be the first to use the . 

' result^of these surveys, ^the equalize^ net grand lists will stjU 
beadJustet^by ^he-ratio'of the town*s median f^Aily income to 
the state's median family income. 

2) Recognizing the difference between property value appre- 
ciation in ceotral.cities and in suburban and rurid areas, the 
Qeneral Assenibly also incorporated ih^to the GTB law an annual 
powth factor of 3^5 p^r cent fer.Jhe appreciation of property/ 
•value in th^ cijies.of Bricigeport, Bristol, Danbury,^ Hartforil,' 
Meridenv New Britian, New Haven, Nl^v,,L^don, Norwalk, Nor- 
wich, St^fo^^^^ Waterbury! " * ^ 

3) The GeffeiS^A^^lnjljly also decided, in determining com- 
munity wealth, that the oet grand list of each^town will be ^| 
divided into real property (buildings; land, djtc.) and personal I 
property /mo^or veHicles, machinery, etc.), and only thje real 

^ ' 13 . ' 



property will be appreciated to a 1976 valu^^Both real and 
personal property will still'be raised to 100 per cent of assessed 
value. ' . 

A NATION AL MOVEMENT * 7 

School finance reform is not a Connecticut phenomenon. 
Many states have undertaken extensive reform of school ^ 
funding practices on a.voluntary basis. over. a period of many^ 
years. Others have responded to legal directives.'The broad, im- 
plications of school finance reform c^me into sh^er focOs \xy 
1971, when the California Supreme Court declared tha^state's 
funding system ir\ violation of both the state and federal con- 
stitutions. The court found 10,000-tG-l disparities in wealth 
among local school districts.' 

Several years lat«r, in March 1973, the' U.S. Supreme Court, 
yciSan^ Antonio v. Rodriguez, i\oted that most school finance 
j^systems are **chao^ic and unjust." Yet it found that education . 
.is not a fundamental right, protected and guaranteed by the U.S. 
Constitution. It is, rather, a state responsibility. , 

Still, in the> majority opinion by Justice Lewis F. Powell, 
Jr,^'th« .Court made it.x:lear it was ncrt ^pporting or sustaining 
the status quo. Justice Pqwell wrote: "The need is apparent for 
reform m tax systems. And certainly innovative new thinking 
as to^Dublic^educati^on, its 'methods and funding, is necessary .7 
^ But he added: **The ultimate solutions must come frfem the J 
lawpiakers'^d from the democratic pressures of those who / 
elect them/' * , W 

Sinc^ that ruling, more than 20 states have responded to/ ^. 
those '^democratic pressures'^by changing their schooliunding 
practices. » / , 

Connecticut was one of that number — but it remains Jcor the 
citizens of the state, w^th t4ie guidance and leadership oythe 
State' Board of Education and the General Asseipbly, to/ find the 
best and fairest way to coniply fully with the ruling* of its own • 
State Supreme Court. ' / 
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HoJdHarmless G'rarttTI 977-78 grant = 197j6-77 grant). 



- * CONNECTICUT'S GUARANTEED TAX BASE GllANT FORMULA 

The.GTB Graht is a product of a town*s: * . - . * 

(ability to pay for education) (willingness to pay-for education) , (size/need> 



> Total Theoretical 
Grant to Town X = 



[(AENGLC 85> (AENGLC^jj X [sTXR^j X [PERSON COUNtJ . 



OR: 



ERIC 



^ . , . ^ Median Familyx ^ .EquSized Net Median Family \-i 

Total Theoretical ^qUalized Net Grand Income of \ / Grand List of Income of 

Grant to Town X =1 L ist of GTE Tow n - X GTE Tawn r ' Town X% X Town X C 

opulation of GTE Town State Median f \ Population of., State Median 

Family Income^ ^ Townj^ , " Family Income 

_ ^- 

Net current Loc^ 

Education Expenditure Public School 

X t in Town X X Pupils in - * + * >AFDC Children + Population of 

TownX , Mn Town X Town X ' 



in Town X 
Equalized Net Grand 
.List of TownX 



.Ji^ — 



DEFINITION OF TERMS ON FOLLOWING PAGE. 
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GtB FORMULA: DEFINITION OF TERMS 



AENGLC = 



AENGLC 




r ■ 



I ■ PERSON 
i (X)UNf" 



GTB 



i 



Adjusted Equalised Net Grand\l5§t per Capita 
\r*Abili4y to Pay : The Ne,t Grand List of 
Optobfer 1, 1976 is Equali;zed for varying assess-' 
ment ratios and varying last years of revaluation^ 
and Adjusted for ratio of T^^JtoMj 
Family Income over State Median FSnily Income 
from the 1970 U.S. Census, .and divided by the 
town Population from the 1970 U»&. Census. 

Th^ town at the 85th percentile, or the 25th * 
wealthie'st town. 

School Tax Rate (* 'Willingness -to Pay"): Th^-P 

Current Local Education .Expenditure {5f (the^ 
town is divided by the Equalized Net Grarjii Tasil. 
Net Current Local Education Expenditure is 
equal to 1975-76 Total Eduqatioo Expenditure 
minus (a) all expenditures for transportation, 
' debt service, construction or acquisition of 
facilities, adult education, health and welfeure 
servicers for nonpublic school children, (6) all 
tuition received on account of all Sonr^ident ^ • 
pupils, (c) all federal aid for education and (d) 
all state aid for education.. ' ^ ' . ' ; 

Size and Educational Need of the Town • 
Average Daily Membership 1975-76 ^ 
+ Town Population 1970 



»/4 Aid to Dependent Children 1975-76 



.Given a proportional distribution of the equal- 
ization grant, the GTB Index providesThe per- 
centage of any tofel state appropriation whicji 
any one towp woiu«^teceive. The GTB Index is 
•based on all of the elements of the GTB gfaftt 
form\ila. * . ' 



an example of educational resourcfis 
availabl,e_in_towns ©f similar size 

- Darien . Windhaiii 

Population.(1970) ^ ^0,411 19-626 

Students (1974-75) 5,022 v. 3W0 

Net Grand List<Oct. 1, 75) $241,7^0,868 $82,076510 

Last Year of Revaluation *1906 ^ ^ 1906 

Assessment Ratio ^0 

Median Family Income (1970) $22^72^ . $10,28'8 

' State Median Family Income $li,8l5s ' ' 

Adjusted Equalized Net ' ' 

• Grand List Per Capita 

("AbUity to Pay'') " $63,495 ' $8,275 

Adjusted Equalized ' - . ' 

School Tax.Rate^ 10.28 Mills 13.67 Mills 

Current Operating 

Expenditures Per Pupil (1974-75) ^ " ^ 

Local Revenues $1^13 " ^ $664 

State Aid jb37 , - 308, 

Federal Aid ' __21 • ' 82 

Total ' $1,771 ^ $1,054 

1975- 76 GTB Grant ' -0- $12.50 
Per Pupil ^ ' ' 

($6.8^ million — capped distribution — 5% of $250) 

1976- 7fiX5TB errant .0- $18:25. 
Per Bf^il ^ 

($10.1 million - capped distribution — 7.3% of $250) ' ' 

1977- 78 GTB Grant .0- $56.52 
Per Pupil 

($20 million — pro-r^ted diAj^ution) 

^ RESULT OF CURRENT FUNDING PRACTICES: 

Th^e Town of Windham with a school tax rate 33% 
greater than the Town t>f Darien, produces less than 
50% of the local educational reVe/iues of Darien, 



